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Retail Trade in 1936 


A. W. ZELOMEK 


The author of this analysis has been remarkably accurate in his forecasts 
of business trends. 


The upward trend in retailing evident 
since 1933 should continue through 1936. 
It is quite likely that the American pub- 
lic, through acquisition of greater debts 
in 1936, will spend somewhat more than 
they will earn. These additional ex- 
penditures above income may not be 
entirely reflected in the sales over the 
counter or in retail outlets generally. 
Increased home ownership and its related 
demands may absorb a slightly greater 
portion of the increased expenditures re- 
sulting from a gain in income and from a 
greater willingness to go into debt. 

The increase in sales during 1936 may 
about equal the gains recorded in 1935, 
as compared with 1934. On the basis of 
current indications, sales during the 
coming year may show a gain slightly 
above ten per cent, but hardly in excess 
of fifteen per cent. Total retail volume 
of all items in 1936 may approximate 
$36.5 billions compared with about $32.5 
billions probably spent in 1935. The 
total retail volume in 1929, according to 
the census of distribution, was $49 
billions. 

The basis for an estimated increase in 
retail sales of about twelve and one-half 
per cent is to be found in the indicated 
higher consumer income. The writer be- 
lieves that consumer income will prob- 


ably show a gain of between ten per cent 
and twelve and one-half per cent. This 
definite expectation of an increased 
income for next year is founded on in- 
dicated higher production, increased em- 
ployment, slightly higher wages, and 
further gains in industrial and farm in- 
come (with industrial income showing 
more rapid advances than farm income). 
Dividends to be paid will also average 
higher, while Government disburse- 
ments, including bonus payments, will 
exceed the 1935 total. Due to lack of 
space, it is not possible to discuss in 
detail these various favorable factors. 


TRENDS IN GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


For the purpose of this discussion, the 
writer will confine this review and out- 
look to the probable sales trend of general 
merchandise as measured by volume re- 
corded in department stores, mail-order 
organizations, general and variety chain 
stores. It might be mentioned that the 
International Statistical Bureau, Inc., 
publishes a monthly composite index 
measuring expenditures for general mer- 
chandise in these outlets. The index 
represents over 90 per cent of the total 
volume done in this group. 

An analysis of probable economic ten- 
dencies suggests that the expenditures 
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for general merchandise in 1936 may 
show a smaller increase than that for all 
forms of distribution, a continuation of 
the trend evident in 1935 compared with 
1934. While all sales showed a gain of 
close to thirteen per cent in 1935 as com- 
pared with 1934, the increase in sales of 
general merchandise approximated only 
nine per cent. A study of the accom- 
panying chart shows very clearly the 
greater increase in sales of such items as 
automobiles and electrical appliances— 
to mention only two—as compared with 
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crease. Greater stress on heavy items 
by this group of stores will be instru- 
mental in maintaining this gain in sales. 
Consumer expenditures for general mer- 
chandise in 1936 may approximate about 
$5.6 billions compared with about $5.2 
billions in 1935 as estimated by the 
International Statistical Bureau, Inc., 
and $6.4 billions in 1929 as estimated by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Due to the slightly higher retail quota- 
tions, there is a likelihood that the num- 
ber of transactions next year may not 
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the sales of general merchandise may 
gain close to ten per cent, which will be 
practically a duplication of their per- 
centage gain during the current year and 
which will again be below the total in- 


exceed five per cent. 


although the estimated gain in retail 
prices is not very marked. The average 
for the year may be slightly higher in 
1936 than in 1935, but the rise will hardly 
The rather re- 
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stricted fluctuation in retail prices is 
based on the writer’s belief that whole- 
sale prices will average only fractionally 
higher. The tendency on the part of 
distributors will be to avoid undue 
markups in order to maintain volume. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EACH TYPE OF STORE 


While sales for general merchandise 
may show a gain of ten per cent, it is 
unlikely that all forms of general mer- 
chandise distribution will show the same 
rate of increase. While there may be a 
narrowing of the spread between the in- 
crease in department-store sales and the 
increase in sales of other groups, never- 
theless it still seems that mail-order 
organizations will show the greatest 
percentage gain in 1936. Department 
stores may be expected to follow with 
general merchandise chains coming next. 
Variety stores should lag, although their 
showing next year may be more favor- 
able, due to a steady introduction of 
more expensive items. The small inde- 
pendent and specialty store may show 
a greater increase, especially the latter. 
In fact, increasing importance of the 
specialty stores is likely in the next sev- 
eral years. In view of sustained high 
food prices, the problem of the grocery 
chain will be somewhat more difficult, 
especially during the first half of the 
year. A setback in food prices is not 
unlikely during the latter half, which 
may help. It might be stressed that 
practically all of the increase in grocery 
chain-store sales this year must be ex- 
plained by higher prices for physical 
volume showed very little increase. 

Before discussing some of the out- 
standing problems for the retail mer- 
chant in 1936, it would not be amiss to 
point out the value to the merchant of a 


continual close study of the trend of con- 
sumer income and retail prices in con- 
nection with sales trends. Particular 
attention is directed to the chart on the 
next page showing movement of con- 
sumer income, expenditures, and retail 
prices. The fact that retail outlets 
handling general merchandise received a 
greater portion of the income in the 
years 1931-1933 is very striking. This 
is in contrast to the smaller volume re- 
ceived in 1934-1935. Other items have 
received a greater portion of the income, 
as may be noted from the expenditure 
chart. The rather close movement be- 
tween expenditures for general merchan- 
dise and retail prices is also striking. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE MERCHANT 


There is very little need to stress here 
the fact that there are problems in retail 
distribution in periods of rising volume 
as well as in periods of declining volume. 
There is the question of obtaining volume 
equal to the available income. The in- 
crease in expenses which accompanies 
increased sales must be kept as small as 
possible. The problem of maintaining 
markups and avoiding undue markdowns 
is of importance. Increased credit sales 
as contrasted with cash volume present 
still another source of worry to the mer- 
chant. Some items may be in a better 
position to respond to the economic 
cycle; will it be the light items or the 
heavy items? Is it advisable to trade 
up and stress better quality goods or will 
cheaper lines show a better profit? 

In a short review like this, one can 
hardly discuss each of these and other 
major problems which arise continually. 
The main problem, that of obtaining 
satisfactory sales volume, is just as great 
a challenge to the individual retailer 
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business as it is in any year. As stated, 
the general increase in sales volume 
which is warranted by a rising income 
does not imply that all items will be 
equally favored. The present outlook 
indicates that sales of heavy items will 
show greater gains in 1936 than will sales 
of light items. Naturally, those or- 
ganizations not in a position to take 
advantage of this expected development 
will be handicapped in their operations. 
Factory controlled outlets and specialty 
stores, which may be expected to grow, 
will be a continually increasing source of 
competition. The growth of specialty 
stores, it might be pointed out, will pro- 
vide competition not only in the heavy 
but also in the light items, especially in 


this we may expect a further tendency 
on the part of the variety chains to trade 
up, which is normal when the question 
of price declines in importance and the 
question of service and convenience in- 
creases. Due to the migration from 
central shopping centers, suburban 
outlets will be of increasing importance 
from a competitive point of view. The 
increased appeal of various credit-giving 
plans may become a real threat to those 
metropolitan stores which operate now 
on a cash or restricted credit basis. 


UNIT VS. DOLLAR SALES 
With only a conservative advance in 

retail prices, we should hardly expect the 

increased sales volume to result through 
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price markups. While the trend toward 
better quality and the purchase of 
higher priced items may gain, neverthe- 
less, this will be confined largely to the 
higher income bracket, affecting to only 
a slight extent the medium and lower 
income levels. One cannot lose sight of 
the fact that the cost of living has gained 
very rapidly while wages still lag. The 
problem of the average consumer is still 
that of meeting these rising costs. The 
margin left over for luxury spending is 
increasing, but it is still not large. For 
these reasons it is felt that next year’s 
increase in sales will be due principally 
toan increase in unit sales. This normal 
tendency is favorable to the distribution 
industry. 

The declining expense ratio evident 
during 1935 among department stores 
should continue in 1936. For a number 
of years it has been quite a problem to 
reduce expenses. Increased services 
prior to the depression resulted in mount- 
ing expenses. During the depression 
the tendency has been toward a reduc- 
tion in expenses, and with recovery the 
improvement has been maintained. It 
is questionable whether retailers will 
again provide the same luxuries for the 
customer as they did in the decade end- 
ing the twenties. 


CREDIT SALES 


We shall hear a great deal more on 
credit sales in 1936 than during any 
period since 1929. Even without a 
glimpse into the future, one could almost 
dare to prophesy that the next depression 
(and there will be a next one) will be 
partially the result of overextension of 
credit to the consumer on a far larger 
scale even than in the period ending 1929. 


Many pages could be devoted to this 
question, but it has no place in this dis- 
cussion. However, no organization can 
disregard this increased credit-buying 
tendency if it is to get its share of the 
increased volume. There will be a prob- 
lem of contraction, but probably not for 
several years. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to 
stress that while 1936 promises greater 
gains than those of 1935, and while the 
American public will have more to spend, 
this does not imply that every retail 
organization will get its share. The 
present cycle shows some semblance of 
past tendencies; it also shows some varia- 
tions. No retailer who fails to study 
the important economic developments of 
this recovery period continually can hope 
to maintain his operations at their most 
efficient level. 


Invisible Glass 


The most interesting recent develop- 
ment in store window display is “‘in- 
visible” glass, which is an arrangement 
of curved and straight surfaces of a 
specially treated glass which removes 
shadows and reflections. This glass 
makes the goods much easier to see; 
there is no visible barrier and light is 
not reflected back from the glass. 
Another advantage is that the arrange- 
ment provides a triple mirror effect 
creating the illusion of much greater 
space. The glass also cuts down light- 
ing expense, since powerful lights are 
not necessary in the sunlight to over- 
come reflection. Lord and Taylor is 
the first department store in New York 
to install this glass, with two units on 
either side of its front entrance. 
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The Fashion Originators’ Guild 
of America 


Because of the successful activities of the F.O.G.A. in curbing style piracy, 

the JOURNAL has prepared this description of that organization’s func- 

tion. We wish to call attention, however, to the fact that many manufac- 

turers and some retailers of lower priced apparel do not subscribe to the 

program of the Guild and that we cannot pass upon the merits of these 
opposing views. 


The Fashion Originators’ Guild of 
America antedates the NRA and has 
been functioning for approximately five 
years. At the start, the Guild was pri- 
marily an organization which concerned 
itself with internal manufacturing prob- 
lems and with the establishment and 
maintenance of a high code of ethics for 
the ready-to-wear field. Although the 
elimination of style piracy is a vital and 
integral part of this code of ethics, the 
antipiracy program did not become para- 
mount until after the Guild had been 
operating for some time. Today, the 
Guild is a leading factor in promoting 
fair and ethical trade practices and puts 
special emphasis on its program for curb- 
ing style piracy.! 


MEMBERSHIP 


The F.O.G.A. has expanded remark- 
ably since the days of its inception. It 
was formed in February of 1932 by only 


1 Manufacturers in the shoe, jewelry, and 
millinery lines, as well as in many other fields, 
have also felt the need for the protection of their 
original designs. The movement in these fields, 
however, has not in general progressed beyond 
the point merely of voluntary registration of 
styles with no machinery for imposing any 
penalties upon plagiarists. At the date of this 
writing, serious discussion is taking place in 
these other fields in reference to practical 
methods for giving teeth to their style-protec- 
tion activities. 


eleven manufacturers in the highest 
priced lines as a gesture of good will and 
codperation to the retailers who had 
found their better ready-to-wear business 
suffering vitally because of the well-nigh 
universal practice of copying. The 
Guild has grown until it includes today 
approximately two hundred of the out- 
standing ready-to-wear manufactures in 
all price ranges wholesaling from $6.75 
upward. During the past several months, 
the Guild has greatly augmented its mem- 
bership. The most recent addition has 
been that of a representative group of 
manufacturers operating in the $6.75, 
$8.75, and $10.75 price ranges. These 
members, or more properly affiliated 
members, are associated solely for style 
protection and have no direct concern 
in the Guild’s other fair-trade practice 
activities. 

Identified with the Guild as members 
of the Textile Division are over forty 
important textile manufacturers. These 
have identicated that their attitude is 
one of definite refusal to sell their fabrics 
to any manufacturer who proves him- 
self to be a habitual copyist of Guild 
merchandise. 


COOPERATING RETAILERS 


Ten thousand retailers throughout the 
nation are codperating with the Guild in 
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its efforts. They are not members of 
the Guild but they have indicated by 
signing the “Declaration of Codperation” 
that it is their wish and intention to col- 
laborate by returning copies. In many 
instances retailers have formed local re- 
tail guilds which have with the F.0.G.A. 
a definite contract embodying the princi- 
ples and regulations of codperation. 
These retail guilds have been established 
in many of the important cities, such as 
New York and Chicago, with the distinct 
purpose of making the codperation with 
the F.O.G.A. and the retailer more effec- 
tive. However, a retailer in Chicago, 
for example, can be coéperating with the 
F.0.G.A. without of necessity becoming 
a member of the Michigan Avenue Guild, 
the Chicago retail guild. 

The ready-to-wear members of the 
Guild have pledged themselves to sell to 
only those retailers who have signed the 
“Declaration of Codperation.” (See 
exhibit on page 105.) Obviously, since 
this declaration is a statement of policy 
on the part of the store it applies to every 
buyer in every department of the store. 
It is not, however, a legal contract be- 
tween store and Guild. The retailers 
who are codperating with the Guild have 
come to the realization that the sale of 
copies on their part constitutes an in- 
jurious element to their business, both 
by impairing the style life and the sale 
of better garments and by tending to 
make dissatisfied customers. As evi- 
dence of this attitude and in order to 
protect themselves on the return of 
copies, codperating retailers stamp all 
apparel orders with the so-called “War- 
ranty Clause.” This clause is a definite 
statement that the store does not wish 
to sell copies and that it will remove 
from sale any copies which they had pur- 


chased through misrepresentation or 
error. When the stores place this clause 
on their ready-to-wear orders, they 
actually make originality a condition of 
sale. This “Warranty Clause” reads: 


This order is placed upon the seller’s war- 
ranty that the above garments are not copies of 
styles originated by the members of the Fashion 
Originators’ Guild of America, Inc., or any firm 
affiliated with them. The purchaser reserves 
the right to return any merchandise which is not 
as warranted. 


OTHER METHODS TO PROTECT STYLES 


Patents and copyrights have fre- 
quently been suggested as a means for 
securing protection against style plagia- 
rists. At the present time copyrights 
can be secured only on printed matter, 
and accordingly cannot be used to pro- 
tect designs in the merchandise itself. 
Insofar as patents are concerned, it is 
impossible strictly speaking to secure a 
patent for a dress design. . It is possible, 
however, to secure a so-called design 
patent. The difficulties involved in the 
employment of a design patent are fairly 
obvious in view of the fact that it nor- 
mally takes about two months to secure 
one. A delay of approximately two 
months between the completion of an 
original model and the securing of a 
patent would effectively destroy the 
timeliness of the style and consequently 
would distinctly impair, if it did not 
completely obliterate, the salability of 
the garment. Furthermore, it is costly 
and often impracticable to bring suit 
against violators. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The mechanics which make the Guild’s 
antipiracy program effective are worthy 
of consideration: c 

The Guild provides style registration 
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facilities for its members. When a 
style comes out of the manufacturer’s 
designing rooms he registers it with the 
Guild. In applying for registration the 
manufacturer prepares a petition de- 
scribing the garment, the fabric used, 
and special features. He also attaches 
a detailed sketch. The Guild then 
undertakes to protect his style as of 
the date of registration. Every style 
registration is accompanied by an affi- 
davit on the part of the manufacturer 
that the style is his own creation or, at 
least, his original interpretation of cur- 
rent fashion trends. If any manu- 
facturer, Guild or nonguild, can prove 
ownership to any particular style prior 
to the date of its registration, the Guild 
can give the registering member no 
protection on that style. 

It should be noted here that before 
a fabric design can be registered with 
the Textile Division of the F. O. G. A., 
the registration files of the Textile Divi- 
sion are searched for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the design is an original 
one and hence registerable. If the de- 
sign is found to be substantially the 
same as one used previously, registration 
with its consequent style protection is 
denied the member. 

The Guild has made available for its 
members labels which indicate that the 
styles of the garments bearing them 
have been registered with the F. O. G. A. 
Every garment whose style has been 
registered with the Guild must bear one 
of these labels. Its presence is a defi- 
nite assurance to the consumer that 
everything possible is being done to 
protect the style of that garment from 
plagiarism. 


HANDLING COPIES 


The method of determining whether 
or not a dress is a copy is as follows: 
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The alleged original and the alleged 
copy are placed before an impartial 
piracy committee consisting of disin- 
terested retailers. | Manufacturers of 
both dresses are permitted to say all 
that they wish in defense of their indi- 
vidual positions. The committee then 
decides whether or not the alleged copy 
is in fact a copy. Retail stores have 
indicated that they abide by such de- 
cisions and they agree that they will 
immediately remove from sale any 
garments adjudged to be copies. 

The Guild maintains shoppers in 
about forty cities throughout the coun- 
try. It wishes in the near future to 
increase the number of these shoppers 
so that every city of over one hundred 
thousand population in the United 
States can be effectively shopped. When 
a style has been adjudged a copy of one 
registered with the Guild, this informa- 
tion together with the name of the 
manufacturer who made the copy and 
its number is forwarded to the Guild 
shoppers who then go through the retail 
stores looking for the particular copy. 
After locating any copies they inform 
the head of the department involved. 
The machinery for removing from sale 
and for returning these copies to the 
manufacturers from whom they were 
bought is then put into motion in ac- 
cordance with the store’s agreement 
under its “Declaration of Codperation.” 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS OF THE 
GUILD PLAN 


Many elements in both the manv- 
facturing and retailing fields have indi- 
cated that they definitely feel that the 
work of the Guild has been an important 
force for good in the industry. The 
system actually protects manufacturers 
who originate styles, it lessens the likeli- 
hood of markdowns for retailers who 
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Bed . 
tial DECLARATION OF COOPERATION IN ANTIPIRACY 
sin- BETWEEN AND 
of (Print store’s name) 
all THE FASHION ORIGINATORS’ GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
di- Fashion Originators’ Guild of America, Inc. 
nen 512 Seventh Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
py 
ave Gentlemen: 
de- We understand that the members of the Fashion Originators’ Guild of America, Inc., confine 
will the sale of their individual merchandise to only such retailers who recognize the property 
ny rights of these manufacturers in the styles created by them, and who will refuse to counte- 
nance style piracy. We further understand that the Fashion Originators’ Guild of America 
. has, in addition to its regular membership, established a division called “Protective Affiliates” 
ve for those manufacturers who participate in the antipiracy work of the Guild. Believing the 
un- principles declared by your members and your affiliates to be proper for the protection of the 
to public, the retailer and the manufacturer, we wish to go on record as to our own fixed business 
ers policy. 
red We do not and will not willfully buy for our ready-to-wear departments any copies of 
ted merchandise created by members of your association or those firms joined with you under 
hen the classification of Protective Affiliates. 
one Should we, through lack of knowledge, misrepresentation, or in error, buy copies of styles 
na- registered by and with the Fashion Originators’ Guild of America, we will immediately 
the return these, upon receiving proper notification that the garments were adjudged copies. 
und Furthermore, we will affix to all our orders for the purchase of women’s apparel the fol- 
iild lowing Warranty Clause: 
tail “This order is placed upon the seller’s warranty that the above garments are not 
py copies of styles originated by the members of the Fashion Originators’ Guild of 
America, Inc., or any firm affiliated with them. The purchaser reserves the right 
os to return any merchandise which is not as warranted.” 
ed. We further agree that we will abide by the decisions of your Piracy Committees regarding 
sale what is a copy and return such adjudged copies of Guild registered styles; and we will 
the coéperate with you to our fullest extent in helping to remove such copied garments from 
rere the market and to discourage style piracy and the predatory practice of copying. To 
this end we will furnish you with whatever information you may need which is at our 
i command and we will take steps to advise our resources that we do not wish and will 
ent not accept from them merchandise which was copied from styles originated and registered 
yn.” with the Fashion Originators’ Guild of America, Inc. 
(Store’s name) 
nu- (Street address) 
ndi- 
the (City and State) 
ant By 
The 
rers (Name of firm submitting application) 
celi- 
who 
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buy the protected styles, and it gives 
customers who purchase these a longer 
period to obtain satisfaction in use. 
The Guild supporters hope that through 
it they will be able to establish and 
maintain a high code of industrial ethics. 

The antistyle piracy work of the 
Guild, however, has two sets of critics: 
first, the manufacturers of inexpensive 
dresses who depend on reproducing or 
adapting successful styles to sell at a 
low price and, second, some of the re- 
tailers who handle cheaper garments. 
The former argue that few styles origi- 
nate with manufacturers but that all 
adapt ideas originated by the Parisian 
and possibly Hollywood couturiers. 
Accordingly, they question the conten- 
tion that the manufacturers who register 
their designs are entitled to protection. 
They question the wisdom of apply- 
ing the Guild principle to manufac- 
turers of garments in popular price 
ranges—$10.75 wholesale, and less. 
The department stores opposed argue 
that some of the desirable inexpensive 
houses will not accept orders with the 
warranty clause. They are accordingly 
at a disadvantage if they sign up with 
the Guild and are unable to buy from 
those resources who provide their com- 
petitors—chains and specialty shops— 
with dresses. Some also believe that 
style piracy, while injuring the originator 
at the moment, actually works to the 
long-time advantage of the dress in- 
dustry in that it hastens obsolescence, 
makes customers quickly dissatisfied 
with what they have, and makes them 
quickly want something new. Such 
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progressive obsolescence increases total 
production and sales. These varying 
points of view will probably be given 
increased discussion in the next few 
months. 


Operation of Small 
Dress Shops 


Eight small dress shops located in 
cities within 50 miles of New York 
City recently reported data on their 
operations to the School of Retailing. 
While the sample is not adequate, a 
few significant facts emerge: 

1. All find it necessary to carry 
women’s sizes as well as misses’ sizes, 
although one carried the former only 
during the summer months. 

2. Five of the eight carried millinery 
as well and five carried hosiery. 

3. Sales in dresses a week varied from 
$150 to $350 and stock carried from 
100 to 750 dresses. 

4. Two or three full-time salespeople 
were found adequate with one or two 
part-timers. 

5. Rents range from $75 to $150 a 
month. 


EDUCATIONAL ABSTRACTS 


A new journal, entitled The Educational Ab- 
stracts, is being launched this month, January 
1936, and will appear bimonthly. It will have 
a section on commercial, vocational, and in- 
dustrial education. Each abstract will include 
a statement of the purpose of the particular 
publication; describe the data analyzed, the 
method of the investigation or discussion; and 
present the author’s conclusions and his evalua- 
tion of their significance. ’ 
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How Newspapers Serve Their 


Retail Accounts 


C. Barton McMata, Jr. 


One hundred and twenty-three of the leading newspapers of the country 
have contributed information to this study. 


Most retailers probably do not realize 
the many and varied services available 
to them through the daily newspapers in 
which they advertise. National adver- 
tisers have made use of the newspapers’ 
willingness to assist them in many ways, 
other than selling them space in their 
advertising columns; in fact, they take 
such “codperation” for granted and 
often demand it where a substantial 
national campaign is placed. In view 
of the national advertiser’s interest in 
this assistance by newspapers, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not the 
local retail advertiser is taking advantage 
of every opportunity provided by the 
newspapers of increasing his return from 
his advertising expenditures. But this 
question cannot be answered until the 
services offered by newspapers are de- 
termined. 

In an attempt to answer the latter 
question, personal calls were made 
upon ten daily newspapers in the New 
York metropolitan area and 204 ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to all English- 
speaking newspapers in other cities of 
100,000 population or over. Of these 
113 returned the questionnaire properly 
filled out, and many supplemented it 
with additional comment. Thus, 123 
newspapers contributed to this study. 
The large percentage of return reflects 
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widespread interest by newspapers in 
this problem and a desire to determine 
what other newspapers are doing 
along these lines. The questionnaire 
asked specific questions about the serv- 
ices given by the newspaper to its local 
retail advertisers, dividing them under 
two headings: (1) those in the adver- 
tising department and (2) those in the 
editorial department. 


SERVICES THROUGH THE ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


1. As may be seen in the accompany- 
ing table, only four of the 123 papers 
answering stated that they did not give 
copy or layout service to their adver- 
tisers. The large number (117) who do, 
do so in varying degrees, some with the 
avowed intention of improving the ap- 
pearance and effectiveness of their ad- 
vertising pages. Many papers endeavor 
to mold their advertisements into a 
style distinctive for its newsiness, for 
its appearance, or for other consider- 
ations. 

It will be noted that of the 117 papers 
who do give this service, 86 expect their 
display advertising salesmen to bear 
the burden of it, 59 have special depart- 
ments, and 25 have special men to do 
this work. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that there were only 
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six papers that did not subscribe to 
“mat” services for the use of their 
advertisers. 

Most papers when noting the above 
points stated that they rendered copy 
and layout services usually to small 
advertisers who did not have their own 
facilities. Also, in the larger two groups 
of cities, the comment was generally 
made that art work or engraving (or 
both) were done free or figured in the 
space rates. 

2. Answers from smaller papers saying 
they have campaign-planning depart- 
ments and from larger papers stating 
they have none would seem to indicate 
some misunderstanding of this question. 
It is probably true, as indicated on 
many questionnaires, that planning a 
campaign for a local advertiser (layout, 
copywriting, position, time advice, etc.) 
is largely a part of the selling job. It 
is safe to say, however, that about half 
the papers provide some expert counsel 
in the form of a special man or depart- 
ment. Often this function is performed 
by the sales-promotion department. It 
is significant that only nine stated that 
they did not assist their local advertisers 
with their campaign planning. 

3. The great majority of the news- 
papers submit to their retail advertisers 
sales-promotion aids in various forms. 
Some use clipping services, syndicated 
or individual; some subscribe to trade 
journals and pass ideas along; many 
sponsor and promote city-wide sales 
events, special and seasonal; two papers 
give regular agency service to small 
advertisers without advertising depart- 
ments. The Hearst newspapers (ten 
are represented in these results) have 
standardized and centralized their serv- 
ices to retailers; the corporation’s general 
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advertising department in New York 
City serves as a clearinghouse for retail 
information. It publishes a weekly 10- 
to 15-page mimeographed digest entitled 
“What’s Happening in the Stores’’ and 
prints a sizable monthly publication, 
The Almanac, which gives information 
based on last year’s experience on how 
and what to promote two months in 
advance, and which carries interesting 
information on what is happening in 
retail selling throughout the nation. 
Both these publications are distributed 
free to interested merchants and have 
wide circulation. Other services em- 
ployed by the various newspapers in- 
clude those of the Sales Promotion 
Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, syndicated merchan- 
dising ideas, reprints, tear sheets, and 
special pages and sections. 

4. Of the 109 papers who make checks 
of the pulling power of their advertise- 
ments, 98 do it by result stories and 60 
also by making their own count of custom- 
ers in the advertiser’s place of business. 
But only 48 check results from adver- 
tisements regularly, the other 61 admit- 
ting only occasional activity along these 
lines. Only 28 submit periodic reports 
to retailers, many using the data as- 
sembled as a subject of discussion with 
the advertiser, while several stated 
that they made these investigations for 
their own personal use. The favorite 
method of analyzing these reports is by 
the degree of success of the advertised 
item in producing sales. 

The New York Evening Journal hasa 
shopping department unique in its size 
and functions which “shops’’ exclusive 
advertisements. Itconsistsof 12 women 
who make four counts of the number of 
customers in the selling department dur- 
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ing the day. These shoppers also act 
as “reporters” for the daily fashion- 
observer column and note any unusual 
activity. Each night their shopping 
reports are assembied, tabulated, ana- 
lyzed, mimeographed, and laid upon 
the desks of interested executives the 
following morning. In addition, the 
Journal keeps the following files on 
record in its offices for the use of its 
advertisers: 


I. Advertised merchandise 
A. Journal advertisetnents by stores 
for current year in the active file 
B. Other papers’ advertisements by 
stores for current year 
II. Journal successes (exclusive) reprints 
A. By stores by months 
B. By type of merchandise 
C. By months 
III. Today’s best sellers 
A. By day 
IV. General store and department activity 
A. By day 
V. Weekly wanted merchandise reports 
A. By classifications 
VI. All big successes, advertised or un- 
advertised 
A. By store 
B. By merchandise classifications 
C. By date 
VII. Price-line monthly analysis 
A. By store groups 
1. By merchandise classification 
VIII. Weather report 
A. By months, by days 
TX. Store histories 
X. Monthly plans for stores 


The New York Post, in order to prove 
effectively the pulling power of its 
advertising, has just conducted a con- 
test in which the contestant bought 
merchandise advertised in the Post, 
pinned the salescheck for the article to the 
advertisement of it, and brought or sent 
check and advertisement to the office. 
Startling returns have resulted, with over 


a third of the paper’s circulation respond 
ing. Classifications of merchandise are 
made and sales potentials established. 

5. Fifty-three of the papers have re- 
search departments of one sort or 
another available to their retail adver- 
tisers. Of the 66 who said they had 
none, it is understood that most of them 
do research work to some limited extent 
but not sufficient to warrant a depart- 
ment. Thirteen, however, believed 
there was a place for one in their 
organizations. The principal activities 
of most research departments are along 
the lines of studying buying habits, 
market conditions, and of making con- 
sumer surveys. However, several papers 
go much further in this respect; they 
make their research departments avail- 
able to the retailer to assist him in 
nearly any way possible, whether it 
concerns advertising or not. A Southern 
paper states that its research depart- 
ment will make “any surveys or analyses 
requested not involving extra employ- 
ment of personnel.” A few papers rely 
entirely upon the Polk survey in their 
locality to furnish market information. 
The Washington, D. C., Daily News 
has a monthly bulletin to publicize the 
activities of its research department. 
One large paper makes surveys of store 
customer lists by individual stores. The 
Milwaukee Journal (Wisconsin) makes 
“any type of investigation necessary to 
develop a retail organization into a suc- 
cessful advertiser or to add to the effec- 
tiveness of the advertising of any going 
concern.” 


SERVICES THROUGH THE EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


1. Eighty-two or 66% per cent of the 
papers have some type of fashion-ob- 
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server column. In the smaller papers, 
these are in the form of syndicated 
articles, but in the larger cities wide- 
awake regular features are maintained 
which in the main may be said to have 
the following characteristics: appear on 
the women’s pages, written under a by- 
line, but do not generally mention store 
names or prices. 

2. Sixty-seven, or a few over half 
the answering newspapers, run fashion 
sketches or photographs periodically. 
The majority of these are run on the 
women’s pages and do not mention 
store names or prices of the article 
illustrated. 

3. Only nine of the papers have their 
retailing news organized as a regular 
feature, four of these being outside of 
New York. The reason for this will 
perhaps be found in the fact that out- 
side the few largest cities the amount of 
retailing news that does not smack of 
the “publicity puff,” as it is called, is 
too small to warrant its consideration as 
an organized feature. 

All newspapers zealously guard their 
editorial columns from any semblance 
of advertising. For this reason, men- 
tion of retail merchandise outside the 
paid advertising columns, with the ex- 
ception of special columns, is noted 
only when such mention has news 
value. 


OPINIONS IN REGARD TO SERVICES 


The average newspaper’s strict ad- 
herence to this code gives many of them 
a parallel view of all activities outside 
their advertising pale, and, as one 
advertising manager said, after vigor- 
ously marking the entire questionnaire 
No, “We are still trying to publish a 
newspaper.”’ A gentleman, whose name 
we must withhold, very succinctly 
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stated his paper’s position and opinion 
of these services by saying: 

We build the best newspaper we can, cover 
all news thoroughly, make the newspaper de- 
sired by the largest number of readers. Thus we 
furnish the advertiser with the best local adver- 
tising medium he can secure. There is no 
“service” or free publicity that can compete 
with a well-edited newspaper, bought by readers 
for its mews. 

Mr. Elliott C. Hensel, director of 
advertising for the Oakland Tribune 
(California) has this to say: 

I feel that as newspapers have given their 
national advertisers a great deal of codperation 
with surveys, merchandising service, etc., the 
retailer should be given more consideration. 
However, on account of the keen competition 
between merchants, the giving of this service 
presents many problems, which, frankly, we 
have not been able to solve yet. 


One advertising manager, after going 
into great detail concerning the many 
services his paper gives the retailers, 
concludes with: 


... And for your information, very little of a 
newspaper’s activity along such lines is appre- 
ciated. It is often expected. The reaction will 
eventually be the elimination of all plus-services 
not directly relating to the sale of space. 


In conclusion, it might be said that 
there is apparent among American 
newspapers a sincere effort to help the 
local retailer realize more benefit from 
his advertising dollar. In comparing 
returns from competing newspapers in 
the same city, it is not unusual to find 
a marked degree of competition in the 
number, extensiveness, and excellence 
of free services offered. The limit to 
the amount of “‘plus-services” a news- 
paper can give is fast being approached 
in many cities while in others they are 
all but .unknown to the retailers. 
Granted "that newspapers are not phil- 
anthropic enterprises and that their 
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efforts are directed at increasing circu- 
lation and advertising lineage, the fact 
remains that as a group they provide 
their retail accounts an easily available, 
and usually extremely resourceful, fund 
of assistance. 

Which types of services are especially 


appreciated and used by retailers will 
be the subject of another survey to ap- 
pear in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 
This will help answer the newspapers’ 
question of how far they should go in 
providing such assistance to their retail 
accounts. 


TABULATION OF NEWSPAPER SERVICES TO RETAIL ADVERTISERS 





“Sifirens Sise Ginape’ 
(Population in 100,000) Total 
1-2 2-3.5 35-9 over 9 
OT Ter 89 48 51 26 214 
No. MEWSPAPSFS ANSWETING. .... 2.6... cc ce recs ccessece 45 2 19 123 
I. In the Advertising Department 
1. Do you give copy and layout service? Yes.............. 43 29 27 18 117 
SUE ceded us teens 1 _— 2 1 4 
If yes, by whom? 
ES 6 ako says) 65 fos «Ss woud Vea een oun 12 6 6 1 25 
I 6 Ve Spas ao cy ic eateeeese cna 10 12 20 17 59 
PT BIT os bic gece o eek A hans e's 37 21 15 13 86 
Do you subscribe toa mat service? Yes............. 42 29 25 16 112 
ROU at ewa ss — _ 3 3 6 
2. Do you offer special campaign-planning services? 
) EDS pre 40 28 26 17 111 
Nae eae 4 1 3 1 9 
If yes, special man ordepartment? Yes............. 27 13 16 13 69 
Msvivisccaea> me 14 6 4 35 
3. Do you periodically submit sales-promotion ideas to 
retailers? Wc ccccers ass 41 23 27 18 109 
ee ah a 3 6 2 1 12 
4. Do you check pulling power of individual advertisements 
by visiting the stores concerned to observe buying 
activity? Wa iwtet esr xas 40 27 25 17 109 
Wee ches 4 2 4 2 12 
If yes, do you do this by: 
a) Counting number of shoppers in the department? 
Ps 65n tenchet 23 13 15 9 60 
Seasiek tiene dese 6 2 7 26 
b) Getting result stories from the stores? 
, iran wera 3 3b 2 13 98 
A ere 2 — 2 1 5 
Are your activities along this line regular or occasional? 
Co ee 15 15 10 8 48 
Occasional....... 26 12 14 9 61 
Do you submit reports to the retailers of shoppings 
made? Sr re 6 4 7 11 28 
No. 17 13 10 43 
If so do you analyze them by: 
a) Most popular price lines? Meakddasunxes 4 3 8 6 21 
Pedi 0s cies 5 _ 1 1 
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“iiflreat Size Groups. 
(Population in 100,000) Total 
1-2 2-3.5  -3.5-9 over 9 
b) Best sellers? Bee, ae 5 3 9 6 23 
ee ees 4 — — 1 5 
c) Success of advertised item? Yes............. 9 3 10 8 30 
einen» «sith wes 1 - - — 1 
5. Has your paper a research department for use of local 
advertisers? CEs sea see * 17 7 15 14 53 
Mbssckssoeks ae 21 14 4 66 
If no, do you believe there is a place for one in your 
organization? ee 3 5 5 — 13 
Diiieeccnvacss Ie 13 8 4 39 
II. In the Editorial Department 
1. Do you have a “fashion-observer” column? 
eee ae 25 19 §=23 15 82 
a 20 8 5 4 37 
If yes, is iton the women’s pages? Yes............. 18 18 23 14 73 
See ee 5 1 — 1 7 
Is it written with a “by-line”? | eee 13 15 20 14 72 
he eee 10 4 3 1 18 
Does it mention store names? eee 4 3 4 8 19 
ee ee |, 16 19 7 62 
Does it mention prices of items? Yes............. 3 5 8 8 24 
ee ae 14 15 7 57 
How often does it appear? Ea | 5 13 6 37 
Weekly.......... 4 10 > _— 19 
Twice weekly. ... 4 — 1 — 5 
Thrice weekly... . 4 2 2 — 8 
Irregularly....... — 2 2 3 7 
2. Do you run sketches or photographs of new merchandise 
in local stores? | CTE 14 17 19 17 67 
REET 31 11 9 2 53 
If yes, on the women’s pages? eer 7 12 17 15 51 
ry 6 2 _— 2 10 
Do you mention store names? eS er 4 3 3 6 16 
Se 12 16 11 49 
Do you tell the prices? Se 2 2 8 6 18 
Pe 14 11 11 47 
Do you ask the reader to call the paper for the store 
and the price? _ Ss ee + 7 16 8 35 
ee eer 9 9 3 7 28 
How often do these appear? errr 2 5 11 3 21 
Weekly ss 3 = 11 
Irregularly....... 8 8 4 3 23 
3. Is your retailing news organized as a regular feature? 
PO ioc a9 set 2 — 2 5 9 
No 33 25 27 12 97 
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A Self-Test in Retail Merchandising 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


From time to time, the JOURNAL OF RETAILING has published mathematical 
problems dealing with buying and merchandising. Reader response has been 
encouraging. 


The following problems are those which merchants use in manipulating their 
stocks and purchases to make a profit. They are typical problems considered in 
the course in Retail Merchandising at the School of Retailing. Model solutions 
appear on page 116 but readers are urged to attempt to solve the problems before 
looking up the solutions. 

1. a) A buyer wishes to take a markup of 40% of retail on merchandise costing 
$24.00 a dozen. What is the retail price each? 

b) How much can a buyer pay for merchandise to fit into an 85 cents retail- 
price line, if his markup is set at 35% of retail? 

2. A markup of 38% of retail is equivalent to what markup per cent on cost? 

3. A buyer wishes to attain an average markup of 41% of retail. He purchased 
some goods costing $1,000 to be retailed at $1,600 and other goods costing $2,000. 
What per cent must this latter purchase bear in order to enable the buyer to 
attain his average markup? 

4. a) In department No. 137, expenses are estimated at 34% of planned sales; 
markdowns, 8%; stock shortages, 1%; alteration costs, 2%; and cash dis- 
counts to be credited to the department, 4%. If a net profit of 2% is con- 
sidered obtainable, what initial markup should be planned? 

b) If the initial markup is 40%, markdowns 5%, stock shortages 1%, alteration 
costs 2%, and cash discounts earned and credited 4%, what is the gross 
margin? 

5. Part of a group of 100 pairs of shoes bought for a $7.00 retail price line cost 
$4.00 and part cost $5.00. If a markup of 39% of retail is wanted, $4.00 and 
$5.00 shoes should be bought in what proportion? 

6. A manufacturer offers the choice of the following terms: 63/10-60 extra, net 90, 
or 7/10 net 30. Which is the more advantageous, and why? 

7. a) An invoice dated December 3 carries terms of 8/10 E.O.M. The list price 
of the goods is $1,200 with trade discounts of 40—-10-5 and a quantity dis- 
count of 5%. The merchandise is received December 5. The bill is paid 
December 8. The vendor allows anticipation. How much should the store 
remit to the vendor? 

b) If the terms are 2/10 net 30, what is the amount to remit to the vendor? 

c) If the terms are 3/10-60 extra, what is the amount to remit? 

113 
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d) If the terms are 4/10, R.O.G., what is the amount to remit? 
e) What is the difference between f.o.b. point of origin and f.o.b. destination, 
charges reversed? 


8. ee re ain s saw ese ee ee ee’ $50 ,000 
ESE I OE OS Te ie hep F 600 
Beginning inventory at Cost................0. esse eevee 9,250 
Pe eee Peer ee ee Tee 750 
SEER SG ne ee ee 5,800 
Revisions of retail downward (or additional markup cancel- 

eC ee Cece easy i cscs Pecbasesesdene s 100 
Re ies Me eS, nae os che eee bene seus 85,000 
Beginning inventory at retail. ...................20000:: 15,400 
I oo. 5 a sins os oiviecrcernsicnesce cones 200 
Ly akg ie he WO Sik 84,100 
i ad oad aw ste eee Saleen os 5,000 
Actual physical closing inventory at retail................ 14,000 
Cash discount earned and credited....................... 1,032 
PUN Cha oa ae wR ah AAR HK > Ap 04 cme +s 2 p00 26,000 


Find (a) stock shortage in dollars and percentage, (b) gross cost of merchandise 
sold, (c) gross margin in dollars and percentage, (d) expense percentage, and (e) 
net profit in dollars and percentage. 


i is hE Rad eed h ns nahn ARES KAO ee $100 ,000 
a eee Te oy ns 6 aRNER CAMEA 10,000 
Beginning inventory at cost...................eeee eee 40 ,000 
Beginning inventory at retail. .................-.0.--+. 60 , 000 
Ci a i ae ad eg 80 ,000 
a a i a kn le a oo ye 130,000 
kane Air 6 ans o> + «eee does 1,000 
Discounts to customers and employees...............-. 2,000 
Estimated stock shortages ................. 2% of net sales 

Find the estimated closing inventory at cost and retail. 

REET SS ee eee ere ree $50 ,000 
EE OE Pe ee Teer ee 2,000 
Discounts to customers and employees................... 300 
eee ee 500 
i eg Shh oir tr 5 kd ane Xp» 40% 


Find gross cost of merchandise sold. 
11. Indicate the proper procedure in recording the following price changes: 

a) Ten dresses reduced from an original price of $25.00 to $20.00 each. 

b) Five of these dresses subsequently raised in price to the original price of 
$25.00. 

c) Three hundred sweaters increased from an original price of $5.00 each to 
$6.00 each. 

d) One hundred of these sweaters subsequently reduced in price to the original 


price of $5.00. 
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e) Two dozen shirts erroneously marked at $2.95 each were remarked at the 

n, proper price of $1.95 each. 

12. Fifty dresses marked at $10.00 each were transferred out of the upstairs dress 
department into the basement dress department. The buyer of the basement 
department accepts them at a retail price of $6.00 each. The average initial 
markup in the upstairs department is 42% and in the basement department 
33%. The basement buyer is to obtain his normal markup on this transfer. 
Find: 

a) The cost and retail of the transfer in 
b) The cost and retail of the transfer out 
c) The markdown to be taken by the upstairs department 


= 


eS ee oe a ne ee a 


‘ 
i 


13. Beginning tiventory Ot OCR. . ow... ccc ccc cece cones $10 ,000 
pe Pe ire ee ee 90 ,000 
CRI WUIUNIE Ty GE DOU. ng onc soo on gos oikbee 3% ec 5,000 
Beginning inventory cash discount reserve................ 300 
Cash discount taken on purchases................-..005- 1,800 
Cash discount lost on purchases..................-000005 200 
Find (a) the closing inventory cash discount reserve and (b) the cash discount 
ise earned and to be credited to the current accounting period. 
(e) 14. Mpemiory at we 
retail Net sales 
Fe ET eT $10,000 $3 ,000 
AS ii hina spihininis tee Badin Valley uiarhs 12 ,000 4,000 
Bk bet stcnakon este dada Kaaiewseekeey 13,000 5,000 
BLD hit awic tas dW he wewnReasw dade 13,000 6,000 
heb} iste we ighbind Rae ewan tales eee 11,000 5,000 
eT ee eee ee ee 10,000 5,000 
Oe er rr nee 9,000 


Find (a) The stock-turn for February 
(b) The B.O.M. stock-sales ratio for February 
(c) The stock-turn for the six months 
(d) The six-months turnover on an annual basis. 

15. a) If the value of the average sale is expected to increase 5% over last year and 
the number of transactions to increase 10%, what is the expected per cent of 
increase in sales? 

b) If transactions increase 3% and the average sale declines 10%, how are sales 
affected? 

c) If sales decrease 8%, and the average sale increases 40%, how are transac- 
tions affected? 

16. The following figures have been planned for a month. 


- Beginning inventory at retail. .........0....sccececseces $10,000 
ia Day CNY a6 CHS 0. ose os ce Cima ahi 15 ,000 
PN Bids weaker ees PO ine 4 5,000 
nal DL Wi we iiids 50 «idx «horn ch dle oe aRhiide Takes oss 300 
MT TOC T CTT TET OPT OEE OPT Te PTT 50 


Ges KenL ekiew dene chanesasuneieniiacwes 40% 
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a) If the store’s policy is to include markdowns and shortages in planned pur- 
chases, find the planned purchases for the month at both cost and retail. 

b) If the outstanding commitments at the first of the month are $800 at retail 
and the orders placed up to the tenth of the month for immediate delivery 
total $3,000 at retail, what is the open-to-buy at retail as of the tenth of the 
month? 

17. A group of merchandise is to be reduced in price. What per cent may the price 
of this merchandise be reduced in order to result in a markdown of 5% of total 
net sales if its sales are 40% of the total sales? Assume that all reduced mer- 
chandise is sold during this accounting period. 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS 


1. a) Cost, $24.00 a dozen, or $2.00 each 
Markup, 40% of retail 
$2.00 = 60% of retail 


Retail = > of $2.00 = $3.33 


b) Retail, $.85 
Cost, 65% of retail = $.553 
2. Markup, 38% of retail } 


Markup on cost, = = 61.29% 








Cost Retail 

3. Group A merchandise.................... $1,000 $1,600 
Group B merchandise................... $2,000 $3 484.74 
cde Pavlos acaseceieesoras $3 ,000 $5,084.74 





Since the total cost is $3,000 and the average markup 41% of retail, the total 
retail must be $5,084.74. Therefore, the retail of group B merchandise is 
$3,484.74 and the markup $1,484.74. The markup on this merchandise is 





42.6%. 
Original Retail 
4. a) Expenses................... 34% of sales Net sales...... 100% 

Markdowns................. 8% Markdowns... 8% 
Stock shortages............. 1% Stock shortages... 1% 
Alteration costs............. 2% Original retail... 109% 
IE eH o.bibip ed oe cose 2% 
Less cash discount........... 4% 
RS OR re rr 43% of sales 

As a per cent of original retail, the average markup to be planned as nad = 

39.45% 


This solution is based on the following markup formula: 

LMU. = Ex. + M.D. + S.S. + Alt. + N.P. — C.D. + Dis. to Cust. and Emp. 

; Net Sales + M.D. + S.S. + Dis. to Cust. and Emp. 

b) Referring to the above formula: (Gross margin equals expenses plus net 
profit) 
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G.M. + 5% + 1% + 2% — 4% 





40% = 
" 10% + S%o + W% 
_ G.M. + 4% 
ha 106% 
G.M. + 4% = 42.4% 
G.M. = 38.4% 
Cost Retail Units 
5. Group A merchandise.................. $4.00 $7 .00 
Group B merchandise.................. 5.00 7.00 
100 


The average cost price which may be paid is 61% of the retail price of $7.00, 
or $4.27, since the markup is 39%. Each unit of A merchandise results in an 
excess markup of 27 cents, while each unit of B merchandise results in a deficit 
markup of 73 cents. It is evident that the excesses and deficits must balance 
one another, and that considerably more A goods are to be purchased than B 
goods. A and B goods may be purchased in inverse proportion to their deficits 
and excesses. Therefore, the proportion of A goods to B goods is 73 to 27. 
Applying this proportion to the 100 units, the answer is that the purchase 
of 73 units of A goods and 27 of B goods will result in an average markup of 39%. 


6. Terms of 63/10-60 extra, net 90 are preferable to 7/16, net 30. In the first, 
assuming payment is made the tenth day after the date of the invoice, anticipa- 
tion for 60 days at the rate of 6% per year, or 1%, may be added to the 63% 
to total 73% discount. In the latter, only 7% discount may be taken. Or if 
payment is made the thirtieth day, under the latter no discount is allowable, 
whereas under the former a discount of 63% plus anticipation of 2/3 of 1% may 
be taken. The former is the more advantageous term under most conditions. 
However, if payment is to be made within 10 days and the vendor does not allow 
anticipation, the latter term is preferable. 





SS EEE ees eee err Tetra ee $1, 200.00 
Re Gis CU GI nn ne eee ee 480.00 
720.00 
ees: Ws NE 2 os onic oR CaS 72.00 
648 .00 
ee I ii ie Saiki Ss Sard es cn ee 32.40 
615.60 
Re ry I GOO ns oi kc ieee aes 30.78 
DNS 565544 bites eudadhdabay antes (4Gbseeuee 584.82 
Less cash discount and anticipation, 8.55% (anticipation 
REE SATS eR re er} See 1 50.00 
IN 53 vcs SA ohn dacd sc ban dens ckRE $534.82 
RE re Le eee ere ee eve ee ree yee eS it~ $584.82 
Discount and anticipation, 2.0833% (anticipation of 5 
As A BARRGs ci kexs Lae RGA bhaecee tan eee 12.18 
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a aa us nena diate ehemeiigak ots nn bos Dh ats $584.82 
Cash discount and anticipation, 4.083% (anticipation of 65 
ea cs ke wid «4b mse wig nin ne 6 ae es vee hbue 23.88 
IIR, 6.6.5 ints chine ds ai 6b oo eno cce ae bv aes $560 . 94 
ai ioe in ew mid wea o's bie $584.82 
Cash discount and anticipation 4.117% (anticipation of 7 
iw jain + 0d dw ome mnie pe 24.08 
NI Gioia dai Gk es wild sie dv o's 00 v0 sbee nines $560.74 


e) Although the buyer pays the transportation in either case, in the former title 
passes at point of origin, while in the latter title passes at the point of 














destination. 
Cost Retail 
8. a) Beginning inventory.................... $9,250 $15,400 
SS Te an oe 50,000 84,100 
Additional markups.................... 600 
Transportation inward.................. 750 
Revisions of retail downward............ — 100 
Total merchandise handled .............. $60 ,000 $100,000 40% 
Gross sales........... $85 ,000 
ESS ENE EE 5,000 
SEN Pi ea SES LAM $80 , 600 
Gross markdowns..... 5,800 
Cancellations......... 200 
Net markdowns............... 5,600 
MI vo cawcnccccaccencsce 85,600 
Closing book inventory................. $14,400 
Closing physical inventory............... 14,000 
I is ois ka ie. <:nis wae + 050s 08 $400 434% 
b) Closing physical inventory.............. 8 ,400 
Gross cost of merchandise sold........... $51,600 
c) Gross cost of merchandise sold.. $51,600 
Less cash discount earned and 
NS hie as v'b'ce 0 o's ses wa's 1,032 
Total cost of merchandise sold.. $50,568 
ES a gi ne ne ea $80 ,000 
REMIT TIES. occ ssc ccengsedeesese 50,568 
I ae 5 a Ween eae 0.0 Gin nao $29,432 36.8% 
irs dis 0 540 vena seers s $29 ,432 
IE REED cdaes cian tev eee > 0 26,000 32.5% 





ais sada vcieeciahseachneane $3,432 4.3% 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
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Cost Retail 

Beginning inventory.................... $40,000 $60,000 
I: 5 60st «citi ait y.<.5 dn Waeadbbes 80,000 130,000 
Transportation inward.................. 1,000 
Total merchandise handled.............. $121,000 $190,000 36.316% 
ee ee pre $100 ,000 
Net markdowns............... 10 ,000 
Discount to customers and em- 
IR ins keen eae htndhe ns eikhodi 2,000 
Estimated stock shortages. ..... 2,000 
Potnl Gedetiows:. «6. us COS wi. babi 114,000 
Estimated closing inventory............. $48,400 $76,000 
SOU ss Ob ecerke cs vscacal $50 ,000 
Net markdowns............... 2,000 
Discounts to customers and em- 
SERS Si ss ck oka Feud natok ts 300 
Estimated stock shortages. ..... 500 
Total deductions.............. $52,800 

60% 


Gross cost of merchandise sold.. $31,680 

a) Markdown of $50. 

b) Markdown cancellation of $25. 

c) Additional markup of $300. 

d) Additional markup cancellation, $100. (If cost has depreciated, a mark- 
down is permissible.) 

e) Revision of retail downward, $24. 

a) By agreement, the retail of the transfer in is $300. Since the basement 
buyer is to obtain his normal markup on this transfer, the transfer in at 
cost is 67% of $300, or $201. 

b) The transfer out at cost and the transfer in at cost must be equal, or $201. 
In order not to affect the markup without justification, the retail of the trans- 
fer out must be at the normal markup of 42%, or $346.55. 

c) The original retail of the transferred merchandise was $500. The upstairs 
department is credited with $346.55, leaving the balance of $153.45 to be 
recorded as a markdown. 


Oo) TRIE CUUIIIIE «65 55.5 5 6 0 5s 6 oo sin cn IR Gs BRIO $10,000 
ES bakvnkdx Rhy ennd «codecs pamuneve’l OTROS 90 ,000 
Total merchandise handled .....................0.005: $100 ,000 
Beginning inventory cash discount reserve....... $300 
Cash discount taken on purchases.............. 1,800 
Cash discounts lost on purchases............... 200 


Total cash discount available.................. $2,300 
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Since $5,000 is the value of the closing inventory, 5% of the tota! merchan- 
dise handled is unsold. Therefore, 5% of the total cash discounts available, 
or $115, should be set aside as a closing inventory cash discount reserve. This 
is 2.3% of closing inventory. This solution assumes that cash discounts lost 
are to be handled as cash discounts taken, as they were lost due to no fault of 
the buyer or his department. 

b) The remainder of the total cash discount available, or $2,185, is to be credited 
to the current accounting period. (This is 2.3% of gross cost of merchandise 
sold.) 








14. a) Stock-turn equals net sales divided by average inventory at retail. For 
February this is $3,000 divided by $11,000 or .273. 

b) B.O.M. stock-sales ratio is the B.O.M. stock of $10,000 divided by net 
sales for the month of $3,000, or 3.33. 

c) Net sales of $28,000 divided by average inventory at retail of $11,143 equals 
a stock-turn of 2.51. 

d) 5.02. 

15. a) The value of the average sale multiplied by the number of transactions 
equals sales volume. Value of average sale is planned at 105% of last year 
and the number of transactions is planned at 110% of last year. Therefore, 
sales volume is planned at 115.5% of last year, or an increase of 15.5%. 

b) Value of average sale planned at 90% of last year. Number of transactions 
planned at 103% of last year. Therefore, sales volume is planned to be 
92.7% of last year, or a reduction of 7.3%. 

c) Sales volume divided by the value of the average sale equals the number of 
transactions. 

Sales volume planned at 92% of last year. 

Value of average sale planned at 140% of last year. 

Therefore, the number of transactions is planned to be 65.7% of last year, 
or a reduction of 34.3%. 

EE TT ee re re re $5,000 
his oe rk en bs aad sa Ng b4 hse es 300 
ile aye ce eee whe hn #0 ¥'90 0 00d 50 
EEE EEE LETTE OTE OPE TOE 5,000 
Planned purchases at retail.......................005- $10,350 

60% 
Planned purchases at cost... .......... 0.2. cece eee $6,210 

b) Planned purchases at retail........................44. $10, 350 
Less outstanding commitments and orders.............. 3,800 
Open-to-buy as of the tenth of the month........ er $6,550 

17. Assuming net sales of $100,000: 

Sales of markdown goods, $40,000 

Markdowns, $5,000. 


Original retail of markdown goods; $40,000 plus $5,000, or $45,000. 
Reductions $5 ,000 
> — = = 11.1%. 
Original retail $45,000 





Reduction percentage = 
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Apprenticeship Training for Retailing 


in Germany 


Louis BADER 


With the renewed interest in training young people for the retail field, 


the German apprenticeship plan is of significance. 


The author spent 


part of the summer of 1935 in Germany collecting information. 


On his recent visit to America, Gordon 
Selfridge of London made the point that 
costs of doing business in retail stores 
were lower abroad than here and that 
the help in department stores abroad 
seemed to be better trained. Some of 
the lower costs were probably due to 
the training received by the clerks. 
Lately there has been considerable in- 
terest in England in commercial edu- 
cation and a move is under way to 
restore the apprenticeship system to 
something like what it was years ago. 
Just how much can be learned from 
England in these respects is questionable 
at the moment, but observations in 
Germany suggest that there apprentice- 
ship training is being followed success- 
fully. It may be of interest to American 
storekeepers to know just what is going 
on.! 

One of the interesting schools of 
Germany is Handels, also called Kauf- 
mans or Berufsschule. This corresponds 
to our continuation school. It has come 
into existence to provide further edu- 
cation for those who leave school about 
the age of fourteen years to become ap- 


1The author is indebted to his colleague 
Professor Lyman Bradley of the German depart- 
ment for the translations of various documents 
referred to. 


prentices (called appropriately /ehrlinge), 
in many different lines of activity. 
These schools appear to have come into 
existence because most children attend 
the Volksschule, which corresponds to 
our elementary school, for eight years 
beginning at the age of six. At the age 
of fourteen years, most of them leave 
these schools to become apprenticed in 
either the commercial or industrial 
fields. 


APPRENTICE SYSTEM 


The apprenticeship is usually for a 
period of three years and is a solemn 
formal undertaking between the parent, 
the child, and the business house. 

The more complete and formal ap- 
prentice contract used by some concerns 
has been developed through the co- 
6peration of the Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce, the Reich’s Economic 
Chamber, and the officials of the Labor 
Front and the Hitler Youths. This 
contract will probably supersede all 
others, if the National Socialists remain 
in power. 

This contract provides first the usual 
clauses showing the parties thereto; 
i.e., the master and the guardians of the 
apprentice; the first section then deals 
with the period of learning and provides 
for various conditions which may arise 
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Section two presents 
These are 


relative thereto. 
eight duties of the master. 
as follows. 


EMPLOYER 


The employer makes himself respon- 
sible for the training and well-being of 
the apprentice in general, particularly: 

1. To acquaint the apprentice with 
the work pertinent to the business of a 
merchant by means of careful guidance 
and supervision and planned practical 
work insofar as it pertains to a regulated 
training and thereby to give him op- 
portunity to develop according to his 
aptitude into a store employee. 

2. To keep the number of apprentices 
in a suitable proportion to regular em- 
ployees and to abide by the rulings of 
the president of the local chamber of 
commerce. 

3. To awaken in the apprentice the 
necessary characteristic abilities which 
are necessary for a German merchant to 
possess, and particularly to urge him 
to faithfulness, honesty, and industry. 

4. To register the apprentice at the 
prescribed time in the continuation 
school and to require regular attendance 
at the continuation school. Attendance 
at this school is regarded as working 
time. 

5. Not to occupy the apprentice with 
work not leading to training in his 
calling. Admissible are accessory jobs, 
insofar as they are in keeping with his 
training, such as keeping the premises 
clean, running necessary errands, and 
working in the warehouse which makes 
the apprentice familiar with ware- 
housing. 

6. To register the apprentice promptly 
after the expiration of his apprenticeship 
at the local chamber of commerce with 
a presentation of apprentice-contracts. 
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7. To urge the apprentice to pass the 
examination for business assistant in 
the chamber of commerce and to give 
him time off so that he can take the 
examinations. 

8. In receiving him into the house- 
hold of the employer, to give the ap- 
prentice proper, healthy, and clean 
quarters and sufficient food in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the 
Labor Commission of the Reich of 
October 26, 1934. 

The employer is charged with the 
duty of delegating the carrying out of 
the duties enumerated above in case he 
himself is unable to attend to them. 


EMPLOYEE 


Section three deals with right duties 
of the apprentice which may be sum- 
marized as follows: The employee agrees 
to be useful, obedient, conscientious, 
faithful, honest, and to lead a moral life; 
to do everything possible to further 
his training; to protect the interests 
of the business in every way and to 
observe silence on business secrets and 
especially military secrets; to refuse 
bribes and to notify his employer of 
such offers, within the probationary 
period, to submit to examination in 
order to determine his aptitude for the 
business and at the end of the apprentice- 
ship to take the examination for business 
assistant given by the Chamber of 
Commerce; to notify the employer 
immediately if he is forced to remain 
from work or school and to cite his 
excuse. In case of sickness, the em- 
ployer may demand a doctor’s certificate; 
to be duty bound not to accept out- 
side employment without permission 
from the employer. 

Section four deals with assistance 
for youth training. Section five states 
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that the apprentice or his guardians 
must provide his board and lodging, 
but makes provision for pocket money 
by the master. Section six deals with 
vacations and leaves of absence. Sec- 
tion seven provides for the breaking of 
the contract. Section nine considers 
the duties of the guardian. Section ten 
provides for the apprentice certificate 
which is needed to secure a position 
with another concern on termination of 
the apprenticeship or, for that matter, 
atany othertime. The final sections are 
given over to any additions one may 
wish to make, and finally there is space 
for the signatures of the master and the 
apprentice, file number, date, and so on. 


CONTINUATION-SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


While serving the apprenticeship and 
learning the work of the specific enter- 
prise to which he is attached, the ap- 
prentice must and does attend the con- 
tinuation school mentioned above for 
nine hours each week divided into two 
periods of four to five hours each. No 
one may prevent this attendance for 
the three years without incurring penal- 
ties imposed by the State. All of this 
is uniform over the whole Reich and for 
all lines of commercial and industrial 
activity. 

The curriculum of the Handelsschule 
is usually as follows:? 


Required Courses 


Religion: One hour weekly during the 
first and second years 

German language and letter writing: 
Two hours weekly during the first 
and second years and one hour weekly 
the third year 

Bookkeeping: One hour weekly during 


® Bericht iiber das Schuljahr 1934-1935. Stadt- 
ische Kaufmannschule, Miinchen. 


the first and second years and two 
hours weekly during the third year 

Arithmetic: Two hours weekly during 
the first year and one hour weekly 
during the last two years 

Banking: One hour weekly during the 
second year 

Commercial geography: One hour weekly 
during each year 

Economics and civics: One hour weekly 
during each year 

Business including insurance: One hour 
weekly during the third year 

Materials: One hour weekly during the 
third year 

Gymnastics: One hour weekly during 
the three years 


Elective Courses 


Stenography: Two hours weekly during 
each of the three years 

Foreign languages: Two hours weekly 
during each of the three years 

Typewriting: Two times two and one- 
half hours weekly during one-half 
year or two and one-half hours weekly 
during one year 

Card writing: Two hours weekly for 
one-half year 

Further courses will be started if there 
is sufficient demand for them by those 
who are willing to attend to make 
their establishment worth while. 

The courses in these schools must be 
kept practical so as to relate the school- 
work closely to the daily occupation of 
the apprentices. Consequently, in ar- 
ranging classes students are set apart 
into groups to conform to their respec- 
tive trades. In the Miinchen school, 
there were eleven such groups during 
the 1934-1935 school year, and these 
included the following: 

Insurance 
Foodstuffs (necessities) 
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Textiles 

Paper 

Machinery 

Wood products 

Transportation 

Foodstuffs (luxuries) 

Leather 

Ironware 

Chemicals 

There is no election of courses; the 

student enters upon the curriculum ar- 
ranged for his specific field. The elec- 
tive courses listed above may be taken 
as specials and as additional to the 
regular curriculum, or they may be part 
of a curriculum as, for example, female 
office workers. These schools also con- 
duct night classes in similar courses for 
those who wish to take them. 


HOW BUSINESS SELECTS 
APPRENTICES 


The important business houses, banks, 
department stores, and large industrial 
concerns make a careful selection from 
among the usually many applicants for 
apprenticeship in their establishments. 
Frequently the applicant is obliged to 
take a severe entrance examination, and 
then become subject to a three-months 
trial period before definitely proceeding 
with the balance of the three-year ap- 
prenticeship period. The care with 
which the selection is made can be under- 
stood when it is realized that usually the 
apprentice is destined to become a regu- 
lar and perhaps lifetime employee of the 
concern to which he has become appren- 
ticed. 

One large department store selects 
only those who have reached the age of 
sixteen years, and who have graduated 
high in their classes from a middle or high 
school (not a Volksschule). Then this 
concern gives them a three-year train- 
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ing in the various departments of their 
business and three years of courses of 
their own in addition to the three-year 
curriculum of the city’s continuation 
school. The extent of the store’s train- 
ing may be seen from the Lehrplan (on 
page 125) or course of training followed 
by the apprentices. 

A large factory follows a slightly dif- 
ferent procedure. It takes boys of four- 
teen years of age, submits them to its 
own and on the whole difficult written, 
psychological, and personal examina- 
tions. Each year’s allotment of ap- 
prentices is made from those who come 
out at the top of the group of the several 
hundred who take the examinations 
semiannually. The selected appren- 
tices are then put through three years of 
training in a specially designed appren- 
tice’s machine shop. Right in the con- 
cern’s own establishment is given the 
city’s required three years of continua- 
tion school. This is done by special 
arrangement with the school authorities 
of the city which furnish the instruc- 
tors from among the faculty of the city’s 
Beruf school. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS FOR“‘ MERCHANTS’ 
ASSISTANT” 


These illustrations are typical of ap- 
prenticeship and of this type of education 
for all Germany. Business men have so 
entered into the spirit of it that the local 
chambers of commerce and industry 
have arranged between them and their 
central organization—to hold examina- 
tions of the kind desired by business 
men to test the ability of commercial 
apprentices and others to hold positions 
as “merchants’ assistants” or union ex- 
ecutives. These examinations are now 
held regularly by many of the local 
chambers, thousands of young people 
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now take them yearly, and even stu- 
dents in the commercial schools are 
encouraged to take them. The number 
passing the examination successfully is 
regarded with much pride by the direc- 
tors of such schools. 

The chambers of commerce outline® 
fully what a candidate should know to 
pass successfully the examination to be- 
come a merchants’ assistant. This is 
done so that courses of study may 
rapidly be developed both inside and 
outside of a business enterprise and that 
proper preparation may be made for the 
examinations. The examinations are in 
two parts, one written and the other oral. 

The written examination is four hours 
long and covers the following points: 

1. A composition on a selected busi- 

ness subject 
Examples of subjects in retailing 


are: 

Our store: its organization, man- 

agement, operation, and 
control 


If I were personnel director 
The justification of advertising 
The merchant as an adviser to 
customers 
2. Dictation 


3 Die Kaufmannsgehilfen priifungen der deutsch- 
en Industrie-und Handelskammern, Berlin, 
1935. 
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3. Letter writing 

4. Business arithmetic 
5. Bookkeeping 

6. Civics 

The oral examination is about twenty 
minutes long and deals with “‘the econ- 
omy of a business establishment” but it 
is actually a test of the candidate on the 
job, under conditions he must face in 
the store. For example, the candidate 
may have to stage a demonstration sale 
behind the selling counter in the store. 

The compensation during the appren- 
tice period is nominal, being just about 
enough to furnish pocket money to the 
apprentice, about $6 to $12 a month. 
The scale is more or less fixed and is 
increased for each year. The year fol- 
lowing the completion of the apprentice- 
ship, the pay is only slightly more than 
the last of the three years. In this way, 
employers secure cheap help for several 
years, and the employees become well 
trained in their special fields. 

Such a system seems to work success- 
fully in Germany and may with some 
variations work fairly well in England. 
Whether or not it would work here with- 
out considerable modification is ques- 
tionable. But we might approximate 
it and develop a method of training for 
business that is far better than what we 
have now. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR MERCHANT APPRENTICES IN A LARGE 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


The period of instruction 


For female apprentices 3 years 


(The assumption is that they are 16-years old, have attended, if possible, high school, and 


have had instruction in sewing.) 
For male apprentices 2 to 3 years 


(According to preparation or age as the case may be.) 


The training is divided into 
A. Practical vocational training 
I. For female apprentices 


9 months in the labeling and allied departments 
3 months in the sample room and on the files 
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3 months as cashier and wrapper ‘ 
12 months introduction into selling and stockroom procedure through practical training 
in various branches 
9 months final assignment to a department and actual selling 
II. For male apprentices 

3 months in the sample room and on the files 

9-12 months in the wholesale department (receiving, stocking, shipping goods) 

6-12 months in the office (with chief cashier, in recording, buying, etc.) 

6-9 months in the retail departments (introduction into sales and stock activities) 
During the period of training apprentices are placed under the guidance and supervision of 
older employees. 


B. Theoretical training in the business 

The apprentices are obliged to take the prescribed courses of the School of Commerce in 
Stuttgart and to take part in the courses, organization, trade, and commercial study arranged 
for apprentices at the store. 


Required courses in the store—divided into three annual classes 

Knowledge of the trade and organization 

Sample room and warehouse 

Salesmanship 

Knowledge of goods 

Decoration, signs, and posters 
Courses of instruction are given during working hours throughout the year, except during the 
vacation. 


Content of the Curriculum 

Knowledge of the trade and organization—Acquaintance with the commercial set-up; dis- 
cussion of the organization of the business; system of change making and its use. 

Sample room and warehouse—Explanation of the warehouse cards and sample collection; 
introduction into packing and unpacking; measuring, cutting, and folding goods. 

Salesmanship—Introduction to the serving of customers; etiquette, ease, and tact in contacts; 
display of goods, exchange, complaints. 

Knowledge of goods—Composition and use of all kinds of materials and weaves of cottons, 
linens, woolens, and silks. 

Decoration, signs,‘and posters—Appeal, colors, general rules for trimming show windows and 
display rooms; instruction in pencil and brush and practical training. 


Aims of the Course 

The courses of instruction are to give the learner, beside practical training, opportunity to 
acquire general knowledge and ability necessary for the mercantile profession. 

In addition to technical knowledge of materials and the trade, good manners, adaptability, 
and ease with customers is demanded of promising candidates. This is to be taught in theory and 
drilled in practice. 

For exceptional accomplishments, for industry and good deportment during the course as 
well as in the store, prizes in the form of useful books are to be distributed. 

At the end of every annual course testimonials will be distributed and after the final course, 
which concludes the instruction, a diploma of graduation will be awarded. 
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Book Reviews 


Retail Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
by WILLIAM H. Howarp and CHARLES 
M. Epwarps, Jr. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1936, 750 pages, 160 
illustrations. 


Here is a new book that fills a long-felt need 
for a comprehensive treatise on all phases of 
retail advertising, publicity, and sales promo- 
tion. Many of the subjects, such as the pub- 
licity budget, the advertising plan, radio adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and advertising research, 
have never before been presented fully under one 
cover. 

The chief merits of the book are its highly 
practical nature, its complete exposition of the 
several points of view on each subject, and 
its logical organization. Emphasis is placed 
throughout the book on how to do things. The 
authors explain thoroughly what merchandise 
to promote; when, where, and how to promote it. 

The two authors are well qualified to write 
authoritatively on the subjects covered. William 
H. Howard, now director of retail advertising, 
Montgomery Ward and Company, Chicago, was 
formerly publicity director of Gimbel Brothers, 
New York, and prior to that advertising manager 
of R. H. Macy and Company, Incorporated, 
New York. Charles M. Edwards, Jr., who now 
has charge of courses in retail advertising and 
sales promotion, New York University School 
of Retailing, was formerly sales and advertising 
planner and divisional copywriter, Frederick 
Loeser and Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

After reading the manuscript, Kenneth Col- 
lins, assistant to the president of Gimbel 
Brothers, wrote these impressions, in part, in 
his Foreword to the book: “Each chapter is one 
that blazes a new trail in careful thinking about 
the advertising problems of American retailing. 
... The authors have succeeded in writing an 
admirable book—the only one of its kind in the 
field—the only one that students and retailers 
alike may turn to with the certain knowledge 
that it expresses a reasonable and a composite 
point of view which has been found to be both 
practical of application at the same time pro- 
ductive in stimulating sales.” 


Getting Ahead in Retailing, by NATHAN 
M. OnrpacH. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, 266 


pages. 
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The young man or woman who is considering 
retailing as a profession will find in Mr. Ohr- 
bach’s book an accurate account of the oppor- 
tunities in the field and the qualifications for 
employment and promotion. Although him- 
self engaged in a specialized type of retailing— 
the volume distribution of popular-priced ap- 
parel for women and children—the author 
exhibits a broad knowledge of all types of stores 
and gives much sage advice to the beginner, no 
matter where he starts. 

The importance of the human element 
coupled with the need to reduce expenses has 
created great opportunities for young people. 
Customers are showing much greater interest in 
merchandise quality and serviceability today 
then ever before and there is a growing demand 
for trained and intelligent young people to serve 
them. Since youth is wanted, it is relatively 
easy to break into retailing. But retailing is in 
a rut, it needs new ideas and those it enlists 
must dare to be different. 

The author gives six “don’ts” in connection 
with hunting a job: (1) Don’t try circus meth- 
ods, (2) Don’t pose, (3) Don’t bluff—too much, 
(4) Don’t rehearse—too often, (5) Don’t talk 
too much, and (6) Don’t show a dislike for 
selling.” All retailing revolves around selling 
and—the man or woman who is not at home 
behind a counter would not be at home in any 
other part of a retail store. 

To get ahead, one must depend largely upon 
himself. He must pay the price in long and 
punctual working hours and the foregoing of 
many outside interests. He must watch waste 
and try to eliminate it constantly. He must do 
more than his immediate job requires, studying 
selling and merchandise in all its phases, and 
acquainting himself with all branches of the 
business. He must keep physically and men- 
tally fit. He must be ever ready to make sug- 
gestions; and he must be a student of human 
nature. “Retailing, when stripped of its details, 
is found to be the art of pleasing people—you 
must learn to like people; you must become social 
minded. You must mix.” 

The author of Getting Ahead in Retailing is 
founder and president of one of the most interest- 
ing stores in the country—a store that has dared 
to try new and radical ideas in merchandising. 
The store has prospered even during the de- 
pression by adopting and adhering to a clear-cut 
policy of low prices, quality merchandise, and 
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little service. It has succeeded in cutting its 
operating expenses to less than fifteen per cent of 
sales whereas in most department stores ex- 
penses are at least double that amount. Its 


EDITORIAL 


pioneering spirit is well reflected in this book 
with its continual emphasis on young people | 
with fresh ideas. 

J. W. W. 


Editorial—The American Retail Federation 


The haste of the last Congress in pass- 
ing half-baked legislation is evidence of 
the need of such an association as the 
American Retail Federation. Unsound, 
workable, and poorly conceived laws, 
whose shortcomings are explained as mis- 
takes of the head, not of the heart, would 
not have been so easily enacted if the 
retailer’s viewpoint had been expressed 
as forcibly and clearly as will be pos- 
sible through a national federation. 

While national policies must be de- 
termined from the broad public point of 
view, there is finally an increasing recog- 
nition of the fact that employees can 


prosper only if their employers do. 
Businessmen have a right to be heard, 
not to thwart sound legislation, but to 
insist that economic progress be un- 
hampered and that systems of reports 
devised be simple and free from red tape. 
The recent Social Security Legislation is 


a case in point. Many months will 
elapse before satisfactory details will be 
worked out and there is sure to be great 
waste in initiating this experiment, right 
in principle, but confused by haste. 

Through the various associations of 
stores that are now affiliated with it, 
the American Retail Federation has over 
forty thousand member stores and a 
number of large associations are expected 
to join soon. 

Other and much smaller groups have 
long been organized to make their view- 
points known. The new federation of re- 


tailers is bringing to the attention of the - 
country that here is one of America’s 
greatest industries: one and one-half mil- 
lion stores, four million regular workers, 
and over thirty billion dollars of sales! 
The prosperity of the country can better | 
be assured if this group is organized, not | 
only to be heard, but also to set up a 
clearing house for the exchange of in- | 
formation directed toward more effici- | 
ent methods of operation. Through this | 
organization, retailing further ap- 
proaches a profession. 

Perhaps the greatest need in the eco- 
nomic thought of the nation today is to | 
realize that prosperity depends primarily — 
upon the production and distribution of 
increasing amounts of goods and services © 
and only secondarily upon a more — 
equable distribution of the existing | 
wealth of the country. The total 
national wealth represents only a few — 
years’ income, so fast do past accumula- | 
tions of goods deteriorate or become 
obsolescent. No matter how initially © 
distributed, income is a flow that spreads 
from one person to another through all 
society and all benefit by increasing its 
total quantity. If the American Retail | 
Federation can help put across this con- 
cept of increasing the flow of real income, | 
to those who are intrigued by the idea of — 
taking from the “haves” and giving to © 
the “‘have nots,” it will have been worth | 


while. 
J. W. W. 








